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To  Henry  Harrington^  M.  D. 
SIR, 

HOPE  you  will  pardon  the  liberty, 
which,  without  ajking  your  per- 
mijfion,  I have  taken  of  injcrihing  this 
Jmall  publication  to  you  ; as  an  expref 
fion  of  the  fincere  regard  and  efteem 
with  which  I am,  fir. 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 


ANDREW  WILSON, 


BATH, 
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A 


CONJECTURAL  IDEA,  &c. 


LETTER  I. 

S I R, 

TN  obedience  to  your  requeft,  without 
any  preliminary  apology  of  infuffici- 
ency  for  the  undertaking,  I fit  down  to 
communicate  to  you  the  befl  idea  I can 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  Bath 
waters. 

You  might  very  probably  have  applied 
to  fome  abler  perfon  for  this  piece  of  in- 
formation, but  to  none  more  willing  and 
bound  to  obey  you.  If  in  my  follicitude 

B to 
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to  oblige  you  in  this  point,  I am  betray- 
ed into  any  precipitance  of  judgment  on  I 
the  fubjeft,  I would  not  wifh  for  more  |l 
indulgence  of  fuch  miftakes  from  any  ' 
one,  than  I am  confident  I fhall  find  . 
from  you.  j 

When  you  apply  to  me  for  this  infor-  ij 
mation,  I prefume  it  is  not  becaufe  you  y 
are  ignorant,  that  many  learned  and  fkil-  I 
ful  invefiigations  have  been  made  into  ) 
the  principles  of  the  Bath  waters,  by  per-  • 
fons  who  were  themfelves  not  only  a- 
bundantly  qualified  for  the  undertaking, 
but  who  have  been  fucceflive  aids  and 
guides  to  one  another  in  the  execution  i: 
of  it ; therefore  I conclude  that  your  re-  » 
quell  neither  implies  that  I Ihould  renew 
their  labours,  nor  that  I fhould  entertain  i 
you  with  a detail  of  all  that  they  have  : 
written  on  the  fubje6t ; but  merely  that  : 
I fhould  communicate  to  you  my  con-  • 
ceptions  of  the  fpecific  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  a medicine  in  fuch  general  ufe, 

and 
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and  this  I will  do  with  all  the  opennefs 
and  plainnefs  I can. 

As  you  never  was  upon  the  fpot,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  inform  you,  that 
there  are  three  hot  medicinal  fprings  in 
Bath ; all  of  them  adjacent  to,  two  of 
them  clofe  by,  one  another.  Each  fpring 
is  inclofed:  by  commodious  buildings, 
comprehending  both  baths,  and  pump- 
rooms  for  drinking  the  waters.  They  are 
fituated  in  the  low  or  old  City  of  Bath, 
which  hands  in  a valley  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  river  Avon  ; 
but  in  fecuring  and  cleanling  the  veins 
of  fome  of  thefe  hot  fprings  their  fources, 
I believe,  have  been  traced  deeper  be- 
low its  bed  than  they  break  out  above  it, 
without  any  figns  of  having  reached  the 
greatell  depth  of  the  fprings. 

The  hills,  that  furround  the  city  and  its 
adjacent  plains  on  every  fide,  though  not 
very  lofty,  are  pretty  clofe  upon  one  ano- 
ther and  fteep,  and  they  abound  every 
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where  with  cold  fprings  flowing  from 
their  declivities  : fo  that  the  hot  j^rings 
feem  to  derive  their  waters  from  fome 
deeper  fubteranean  fupplies  and  veins 
than  thofe  which  flow  more  fuperficially 
from  the  fldes  of  the  hills. 

The  quantity  of  water  colle61;ively  if- 
fued  from  all  the  hot  fprings  is  very 
conflderable,  but  at  the  fame  time  indi- 
vidually they,  in  refpeft  of  the  propor- 
tions difcharged,  differ  remarkably  from 
one  another.  The  king’s  bath,  the  pump- 
room  of  which  is  twice  in  the  day  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  company  that 
refort  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  wa- 
ters, difcharges  above  half  a ton  of  water 
every  minute  ; that  is,  not  lefs  than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  fix  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  while  the  hot  bath  exceeds  lit- 
tle more  than  an  eighth  part  of  that 
quantity,  and  the  crofs  bath  fomewhat 
lefs  than  one  tenth  in  the  fame  time. 
Thefe  quantities,  it  is  faid,  are  in  no 

degree 
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degree  afFe6led  nor  altered  by  the  heat 
or  cold,  moifture  or  drought  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  but  continue  the  fame  in  all 
feafons.  This  I apprehend  gives  another 
prefumption  in  proof  of  the  great  depth 
of  the  bed  of  thefe  fprings. 

I'he  fame  invariablenefs  is  faid  to  hold 
as  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  heat  of 
the  different  fprings ; though  that  cannot 
have  always  been  the  cafe,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  fpring  denominated  the  hot  bath 
or  fpring  obtained  that  epithet  from  its 
being  formerly  reputed  tho  hotteft  of  the 
three.* 

The  materials  feparable  by  evapora- 
tion or  otherwife  from  the  different 
fprings  are  much  the  fame  in  quality  and 
.nearly  fo  in  quantity  alfo.  On  account 

B 3 of 

* According  to  Dr.  Falconer’s  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  different  fprings,  which  I dare  fay  may  be  depended 
upon,  that  of  the  king’s  bath  and  of  the  hot  bath  is  ii6 
degrees,  that  of  the  crols  bath  112  degrees. 
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of  thefe  materials  all  the  three  waters  are 
fomewhat  heavier  than  common  foft  wa- 
ter. The  general  quantity  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients feparable  from  the  waters  by  eva- 
poration, is  faid  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
about  between  two  drachms  (quarter  of 
an  ounce)  and  two  drachms  and  a half 
in  the  gallon.* 

* That  is  not  a fcruple  or  twenty  grains  in  the  pint  of 
water,  a very  fniall  proportion  indeed,  when  we  confider 
that  more  than  half  that  is  abforbent  earth.  Few  fprings 
accounted  medical  yield  a fmaller  proportion  of  analyfable 
ingredients. — Some  examiners  of  thefe  waters  have  com- 
puted the  analyfable  ingredients  contained  in  them,  not  to 
amount  to  one  three  hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  If  they 
had  faid  to  one  five  hundredth  part,  I believe  they  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  However  fmall  this  proportion 
may  feem,  yet  it  amounts  to  an  immenfe  quantity  of  folid 
parts  wafhed  from  their  fubterraneous  .hed  in  the  courfe  of 
one  year  : for  though  we  fhould  admit  the  folid  contents 
of  the  waters  to  amount  only  to  an  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth part  of  the  whole,  (which  is  fhort  of  the  number  of 
tons  which  the  fprings  are  calculated  to  difcharge  in  twen- 
ty-four hours)  this  would  bring  the  difcharge  of  folid  parts 
to  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  tons  in  the  courfe  of  one 
year.  What  a prodigious  excavation  would  this  make  in 
the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  if  the  walle  is  not  by 
fome  means  from  time  to  time  repaired. 
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Of  tliefe  ingredients  confiderably  more 
than  one  half  is  calcareous  earth  of  lime- 
flone,  chalk,  or  (hells,  (perhaps  foine 
marie)  that  is  fuch  earth  as  combines 
with  acids  and  deflroys  their  acidity  by 
forming  with  them  a neutral  fait.  Hence 
the  waters  may  be  deemed  gentle  cor- 
rectors of  acidity  in  the  (lomach  ; but 
not  fo  in  any  powerful  degree. 

The  other  ingredients  contained  in  the 
waters  are,  neutral  falts  of  different 
kinds,  fuch  as  fea  fait,  glauber’s  fait,  cal- 
carous  nitre,  and  felenites ; but  the  quan- 
tity of  all  thefe  in  grofs,  is  fo  inhgnifi- 
cant,  that  confidered  complexly  (for  all 
neutral  falts  have  in  common  a cooling 
attenuating  quality,  and  are  laxative  in 
large  dofes)  they  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
have  any  fenfible  effect  as  alteratives  up- 
on the  conflitution  ; however  as  fuch  we 
(hall  fuppofe  them  to  have  fome  imper- 
ceptible effects;  for  as  to  the  waters  fome- 
times  proving  laxative,  that  can  be  only 

B 4 accidental, 
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accidental,  owing  to  peculiarity  of  con- 
ftitution,  fuch  as  laxity,  irritability,  or 
fometimes  to  foulnefs  or  diforders  of  the 
bowels. 

/ 

Belides  the  above  ingredients,  the  wa- 
ters when  warm  are,  though  very  flrghtly 
indeed,  impregnated  with  a particular 
fpecies  of  ferrugineous  vitriol,  in  fuch 
fmall  proportion  as  not  to  exceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  fome  nice 
examiners,  ^ or  rV  part  of  a grain  in  the 
pint  of  water.  Now  though  the  fubtilty 
V and  activity  of  this  vitriol,  being  formed 
with  the  volatile  aerial  acid  called  fixed 
air,  may  in  fome  meafure  compenfate 
for  the  feemingly  infignificant  quantity 
of  it,  and  render  it  not  altogether  with- 
out fome  good  elfefl:,  where  vitriolic  in- 
fluence is  required  ; yet  I can  fcarcely 
think  its  elfeft  is  fuch  as  to  render  the 
waters  unfafe  even  in  the  deepeft  pulmo- 
nary confumption  or  heftic  Rate,  if  there 

is 
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is  nothing  elfe  in  the  waters  to  forbid  the 
ufe  of  them  in  fuch  habits,* 

I called  it  a particular  fpecies  of  vi- 
triol, to  diftinguifh  it  from  fuch  as  is 
formed  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  is 
ftronger  and  more  fixed.  The  combina- 
tion between  this  volatile  acid  and  the 
ferruginous  particles  is  fo  flight  and  weak 
that  it  deferts  its  bafis,  and  flies  off  of  its 
own  accord,  as  the  water  cools  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  Neither  is  there  any 
fign  of  the  water’s  containing  any  more 
of  this  acid,  than  while  it  remains  in 
them,  is  in  a combined  flate  either  with 

the 


* I am  verily  inclined  to  think,  that  any  of  the  Bath 
waters  drunk  as  cool  as  the  Briflol  is  naturally,  would  be  as 
medical,  nay,  perhaps  more  fo  in  pulmonaryandheftic  cafes, 
than  the  Briflol  water  is.  From  its  analyfable  ingredients 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  contrary,  and  from  its 
unanalyfable  qualities,  (of  which  in  my  third  letter)  I think 
the  prcfumption  moft  in  favour  of  the  Bath  water.  The 
method  of  cooling  them  for  the  above  purpofe  that  I 
would  propofe,  fhould  be  in  full  bottles,  with  a drop  or 
two  of  fweet  oil  upon  its  furface  inflead  of  a coik. 
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the  iron  or  fome  of  the  other  calcareous 
principles.  Therefore  it  is  in  vain  to 
impute  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  waters 
to  their  fixed  air ; for  while  it  is  in  the 
waters  it  a£ls  as  a neutral  vitriolic  fait 
only.  Of  this  fingular  but  fcanty  fait, 
the  crofs-bath  water  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain moft,  and  to  retain  the  marks  of  it 
longeft,  while  the  hot  bath  water,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  the  weakell  figns  of  it.* 

Some 

* Fixed  air  bears  a flrong  fimilltude  to  the  fpirlt  of  ful- 
phur  in  two  refpefts,  namely,  in  its  elallic  volatility,  and 
in  its  very  flight  adhefion  to  all  mild  alkalies,  iron  and 
fuch  other  bodies  as  are  more  powerfully  attrafted  by  the 
mineral  acids  : and  yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the 
radical  principle  and  primary  caufe  of  adhefive  attraftion 
in  moft  bodies;  and  that  in  mineral  waters,  &c.  it  appears 
to  us  as  only  afuperabundant  principle,  very  flightly  adher- 
ing to  their  other  analyfable  ingredients,  becaufe  thefe 
are  already  faturated  with  it  as  a principle  of  fixation.  If 
this  idea  is  juft  it  rationally  accounts  for  its  being  a ftrong 
antifeptic,  powerfully  counte rafting  any  morbid  tendency 
to  a diflblution  of  the  animal,  either  fluids  or  follds.  But 
this  very  clrcumftance  renders  it  ftrange  (if  it  is  true)  that 
it  (hould  alfo  aft  as  a folvent  of  morbid  concretions,  fuch 
as  calculi  formed  by  its  own  fixing  influence. 
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Some  have  fuggefted  that  fire  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a conftituent  ingredient 
of  the  Bath  waters.  That  it  is  an. ingre- 
dient of  them,  there  is  no  doubt ; though 
I apprehend  not  exactly  in  the  fenfe  they 
mean.  Their  prefumption  proceeds  from 
a miftaken  idea  in  chemical  philofophy, 
which  has  been  adopted  of  late,  and  has 
been  pretty  much  recurred  to  in  ac- 
counting for  fome  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  fcience. 

Their  notion  is,  that  fire  exifls  as  a 
principle  in  fome  bodies  more  than  in 
others,  without  any  manifeft  fign  of  its 
fo  exifiing  in  them.  Some  have  deno- 
minated fire  in  this  fuppofed  ftate,  latent 
heat,  a negative  pofitive  term,  like  the 
old  inexplicable  one  visinerticz',  others 
have  confidered  fire  as  a fubftance  in 
fome  cafes,  fixable  and  capable  of  adher- 
ing to  fome  bodies  by  fome  power  like 
that  which  the  chemifis  now  difiinguifli 
by  the  name  of  cUchive  attraction.  I 

have 
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have  no  doubt  but  that  fire  exifls  in  all 
bodies,  and  that  in  very  unfufpe6led 
ftates  : I believe  it  is  even  fo  intimately 
incorporated  with  them,  as  in  a manner 
to  conftitute  the  very  eflence  of  their  dif- 
ferent fpecific  charaders  and  qualities  : 
but  that  fire  can  be  really  fixed  in  any 
body,  feems  to  me  impofiible  ; motion 
being  as  ejfential  to  its  {late  and  charaEter 
as  Jire,  as  materiality  is  to  its  local  exijt- 
ance,* 

All 

* If  light  and  fire  are  fubftantially  the  fame,  (and  I rauft 
beg  leave  to  fay,  that  It  favours  more  of  fceptical  cavil- 
ling, than  of  philofophical  refearch,  to  doubt  it)  there  is 
one  circumflance  relative  to  the  mobility  of  this  body  that 
philolophers  feem  never  to  have  duly  attended  to.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  obfervations  and  calculations,  the  mo- 
tions of  light  are  as  inflantaneoufly  and  rapidly  projefted 
by  the  fllghteft  refleftion,  where  no  fenfible  heat  is  gene- 
rated, as  from  the  moft  vehement  aftion  of  fire  in  the  orb 
of  the  lun  itfelf  : it  is  even  by  the  reflexions  of  light  from 
the  fatellites  of  the  planets  which  have  never  been  difco- 
vered  to  convey  any  fenfible  heat,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
light  from  the  fun  to  this  earth  is  calculated. — This  prodi- 
gv,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  the  aftronomers  think  they 
have  obfcrved  and  afcertained  ; but  a folution  of  the  my- 
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All  that  can  be  determined  then,  as  to 
the  quality  of  Bath  waters  from  their 
analyfable  ingredients,  is,  that  they  are 
moderate  corre6lors  of  acidity  ; that  they 
are  ftill  more  moderately  cooling  on  ac- 
count of  their  neutral  falts,  and  almofl: 
imperceptibly  bracing. 

Tp 


fiery  they  feem  never  to  have  thought  of  detefling  or  en- 
quiring into.  At  any  rate  it  feems  palpably  abfurd  to  talk 
of  fixing  by  the  weak  remora  of  ele£live  or  any  other 
known  power  of  aitra6lion,  a fubftance  allowed  to  be  con- 
flantly  moving,  and  that  too  in  all  direftions  with  tea 
thoufand  times,  I may  fay,  the  v^elocity  of  a ball  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a cannon — But  whenever  fcience  degenerates 
into  the  hypothetic  marvellous,  it  fets  all  confiftency  at 
defiance. 

The  very  ingenious  Meffrs.  Meyer  and  Beaume  feem 
to  have  penetrated,  or  to  be  penetrating  into  a juft  train  of 
reafoning  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  aftion  of  fire  in 
other  bodies,  which  the  otherwife  ingenious  Monf.  Mac- 
quer  labours  hard,  but  unfuccefsfully  to  reiute.  See  ad- 
ditions to  his  diftionary  of  chemiltry  under  the  article 
caujlicity. 
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To  refer  the  qualities  of  the  waters  to 
any  inimitable  mixture  of  thefe  ingredi- 
ents in  them,  I own  I have  no  concepti- 
on of  that.  I admit  that  nature  has  an 
inimitable  power  of  varioufly  mixing, 
transforming,  and  digefting  the  fame  ma- 
terials taken  in  by  different  vegetables 
and  animals  for  their  nourifhment ; nay, 
of  digefting  and  maturating  them  in  mi- 
neral productions,  or  unorganifed  bodies 
alfo  ; but  that  nature  has  any  inimitable 
mode  of  fimply  diffolving  falts  or  earths 
in  water,  that  are  recoverable  again  from 
it  in  their  native  forms,  is  what  I can 
fcarcely  reconcile  my  judgment  or  un- 
derftanding  to.  Simple  folution  is  a 
Avork  of  nature  itfelf ; but  if  there  are 
any  different  inimitable  modes  of  it,  they 
are  totally  unknown  to  me. 

I refer  you  to  my  next  for  my  further 
thoughts  on  this  fubjed,  and  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  TI. 


I HOPE,  fir,  you  do  not  fufpecl;  that 
from  what  I have  faid  in  my  former, 
I mean  to  depreciate  the  virtues  of  the 
Bath  waters,  or  leffen  them  in  your  e- 
fteem : it  is  certain  they  are  endued 
with  powers  and  qualities  that  the  ingre- 
dients feparable  from  them  by  art  will  by 
no  means  account  for  ; it  follows  there- 
fore, that  thefe  muft  be  referred  to  fome 
other  caufes  either  occult  or  manifeft, 
unfearchable  or  fearchable, 

Befides  their  analyfable  ingredients 
the  Bath  waters  difcover  in  themfelves 
two  other  fenfible  qualities,  namely, 
inanifefl  heat,  and  a manifejl  fulphureous 
Jlavour,  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire 
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quire  how  far  thefe  circumflances  may 
contribute  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
thefe  waters. 

> 

That  the  heat  of  the  waters  have  the 
fame  medical  qualities  with  any  other 
water  heated  to  the  fame  degrees,  by 
whatever  means,  is,  I fuppofe,  what  no 
one  will  or  can  doubt.  Thefe,  with  fub- 
miffion,  I will  venture^  to  fay,  are  of 
more  general  importance  than  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  prefent  practice  of 
phyfic. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  is  there  nothing 
fpecific  in  the  nature  of  the  heat  of  the 
Bath  waters  ? If  I fhould  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  without  explaining  my  ideas 
of  that  matter  as  diftin6lly  as  I can,  I 
might,  not  unjullly,  be  charged  with  the 
fame  kind  of  abfurdity  as  I cenfured  in 
thofe,  who  fuppofed  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent inimitable  kinds  of  folutions  of 
falts  in  water.  Now,  therefore,  as  I am 

of 
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of  opinion  that  the  caufe  of  the  heat  of 
the  Bath  waters  is  ^ alfo  the  immediate 
and  dired  caufe  of  their  principal  vir- 
tues. I will  in  the  firft  place  explain  to 
you  my  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  acquire  their  heat. 

1 cannot  prefume  to  differ  from  the 
common  and  general  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner and  caufe  of  the  generation  of  heat 
among  mineral  mixtures  ; which  in  all 
cafes  fuppofes  fulphur  and  aqueous  moi- 
flure,  as  two  indifpenfible  ingredients  of 
fuch  fermenting  fubflances  as  produce 
it.  Water  indeed  cannot  be  called  a di- 
rect but  only  an  intermediate  caufe  in 
^.e  produclion  of  fuch  heat.  Sulphur 
. was  for  a long  time  ufed  by  the  chemifts 
as  a general  name,  not  only  for  the  -in- 
flamable  principle  in  bodies,  but  alfo  for 
one  of  the  elementary  conflituent  prin- 
ciples of  all  bodies  ; which  term  is  now 
i fuperfeded  by  that  of  phlogiflon  : but 
I fpeak  of  common  mineral  fulphur, 

C which 
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which,  though  a fubflance  fufceptible  of 
inflamation  of  a certain  kind  and  degree, 
is  much- more  allied  to  acidity  than  to 
inflamability.* 

It 

• 

* The  ancients  fometimes  when  they  afford  us  no  other 
documents  of  their  knowledge  of  fubjefts,  give  us  marks 
of  the  ideas  th^y  entertained  of  them  by  the  names  they 
gave  them,  or  by  the  ceremonial  ufes  to  which  they  ap- 
plied them.  We  have  an  example  of  both  thefe  in  regard 
to  fulphur,  w'hich  was  ufed  hy  them  in  all  their  luftrations 
and  purifications,  and  to  which  the  Greeks  very  empha- 
tlcally  gave  the  name  of  ©£ioi/  expreffing  thereby,  I fancy, 
fomething  divine  in  its  nature. — 'We  know  no  fubllance 
perhaps  in  nature,  none  at  leaf!  in  the  mineral  world  of  fuch 
a myftic  and  complex  chara£ler  and  ufe.  It  feemsinone  or 
other  of  its  forms  effential  to  the  generation  of  all  mineral 
produftions ; by  different  circuraftances  of  digeftion,  it  is 
fufceptible  of  various  and  feemingly  oppofite  chara6lers. 
It  is  wholly  inflamable  and,  by  inflamation,  it  is  almoft 
wholly  convertible  into  acidity:  under  the  firft  itfeems  to 
contribute  to  the  phlogiflic  chqrafter  of  all  mineral  fub- 
ftances.and  under  the  fccond  to  their  cohefion  and  denfity. 
The  conflituent  parts  of  fulphur  are  uniform,  and  feem- 
ingly of  this  fingular  chara£ler,  that  they  are  fufceptible  of 
either  a phlogiflic  or  of  an  acid  modification.  By  com- ^ 
bullion  in  the  open  air  fulphur  paffes  through  the  one  ftate 
into  the  other,  being  Inverted  into  acidity  in  the  very  ac- 
tion and  Inflant  of  inflamation.  This  fpecies  of  rnflama- 
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It  is  therefore  intenfely  difpofed  to  run 
into  violent  combination  with  all  fuch 
other  mineral  fubflances  as  are  deftitute 
of  manifeft  acidity.  It  proves  perfe6Uy 
corrohve  and  deftru6live  of  the  adhefive 
texture  of  fome  of  the  fub (lances  it  fo  at- 
tacks. This  inherent  power  in  fulphur 
of  corrodinor  or  abforbins:  certain  mine- 

O O 

rals,  is  always  exerted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  aqueous  humidity  enabling  it  to 
unfold  its  latent  acidity. 

C 2 There 

bllity,  of  which  fulphur  in  its  native  ftate  is  fufceptible,  is 
known  to  the  moft  vulgar  obfervation  to  be  very  different 
in  its  appearance  from  every  other  fpecies  of  imflaraability. 
But  chemifts  muft  know,  that  fulphur  or  its  acid  is  fuf- 
ceptible of  converfion  into  another  fpecies  of  inflamable  or 
phlogiftic  fubftance,  upon  its  mixture  with  iron,  alkalies  or 
quick  lime.  In  the  cafe  of  its  mixture  with  iron,  I am 
aware  it  may  be  alledged,  that  the  phlogiftic  air  generated 
may  proceed  wholly  from  the  iron,  which  will  notbe  fo  eafi- 
ly  proved  : but  in  ihe  other  cafe,  as  neither  cauftic  alkalies 
nor  quick  lime  are  known  to  contain  any  phlogiftic  matter, 
the  generation  of  it  muft  proceed  from  the  fulphur  alone. 
I know  that  the  inverfion  of  falts  and  oils  into  one  another 
is  neither  fuppofed,  nor  will  readily  be  admitted  into  the 
prefent  theory  of  phyCcs,  but  there  are  flrong  indications, 
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There  is  no  mineral  fubflance  known 
upon  which  fulphur,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  a61:s  more  vehemently,  and  in  fo 
doing,  generates  more  heat  than  upon 
iron  and  calcarous  fubftances.  The  Bath 
waters,  contain  evident,  though  flighty 
Cgnsof  both  thefe  principles  concurring 
in  the  generation  of  their  heat.  But  then 
thefe  figns  are  fo  very  (light,  that  it  is 
abfolutely  impolTible  fuch  a diminutive 
quantity  of  thefe  materials  as  the  waters 
exhibit  figns  of,  fliould.of  themfelves  pro- 
duce 

that  all  the  proceffes  of  nature  amount  to  no  more  than  a. 
continual  ferlcs  of  inverfions  and  reinverfions  of  forms  in- 
to one  another  ; nature  dilbuiTing  from  her  treafury,  and 
recollefting  into  it  again  the  fame  materials  after  their  paf- 
fing  through  an  innumerable  feries  of  tranfraigrations  ; fo 
that  the  mofl.  firaple  idea  that  the  courfe  of  nature  fuggefls 
to  us  is,  that  none  of  its  principles  or  radical  forms  Lnowa 
to  us  are  immutable  under  her  influence,  however  fome  of 
them  may  appear  fo  to  us.  The  incomparable  Becher 
may  be  confulted  on  what  he  fays  relative  to  this  fubjeft, 
in  his  comparifon  between  the  procefles  of  fermentation 
and  combuftion,  in  a fmall  treaiife  which  he  wrote,  I be- 
lieve, either  when  he  was  in  Cornwall,  or  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight. 

-I 
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duce  any  fenfible  degree  of warmth.Tbey 
are  only,  they  can  be  no  more  than,  very 
flight  abrafions  or  efllorefcences  brought 
from  the  fund  of  materials  where  the 
heat  is  generated  and  maintained. 

I repute  the  ftory  recorded  of  Mr.  Ro- 
chas, if  true,,  to  be  quite  unintelligible, 
from  want  of  circumflances  necelfary  to 
fupport  even  the  credibility  of  the  fa6f. 
To  me  it  feeras  exceedingly  improbable 
that  a ftream  of  cold  water,  however 
fmall,  fhould  immediately  on  its  entering 
a vein,  we  fhall  fuppvofe  of  pyrites,  have 
been  found  hot,  unlefs  the  materials  of 
which  the  vein  was  formed  had  been 
found  much  hotter  than  the  water  : for  I 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  water,  at 
leaR  none  whofe  analyfis  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with,  contains  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  effervefcible  materials,  that 
would  be  fufficient  to  render  them  the 
caufe  of  its  heat ; nor  can  water  inflan- 
flaneoufly  catch  fuch  heat,  merely  by 
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gliding  through  veins  of  fuch  fermenta- 
ble materials.* 

Hot  mineral  waters  therefore  mufl  ac- 
quire their  heat,  either  by  being,  for 
fome  coniiderable  time,  flagnant  upon  a 
fermenting  bed  of  fuch  materials ; or 
within  the  reach  of  the  hot  fumes  that 
fuch  fermenting  beds  are  conftantly  dif- 
charging  into  the  waters  in  their  flagnant 
flate.  The  waters  may  bring  the  other 
ingredients  of  their  compofition  from 
other  parts  of  their  fubterraneous  paffage 
into  this  flagnant  flate:  though  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  fuppofe  that  they  mufl  do 

fo: 


* Upon  further  examinat'son  Into  the  taft,  I am  apt  to 
fufpefl:  that  fome  miftake  rnuft  have  happened  to  Dr.  Oh- 
yef  (or  rather  Dr.  Peirce)  in  reporting  Monf.  Rochas  ob- 
fervation.  Junker  in  his  Confpe6lus  Chemiae,  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  water  mentions  the  fame  iVI.  Rochas,  who  fays, 
he  traced  a mineral  fpring  on  the  Alps,  with  circumftanccs 
fitnilar  to  thofe  related  by  Dr.  Oliver:  but  Junker  makes 
no  mention  of  the  water  ot  the  fpring  becoming  hot  at  a 
particular  fpot  of  its  under  ground  courfe,  but  only  ot  its 
jjecoming  there  roineralifed. 
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fo  : but  it  feems  to  me  next  to  a certain- 
ty that  they  can  only  derive  their  fymp- 
toms  of  iron  and  fulphureous  gas,  per- 
haps alfo  moil  of  their  calcareous  earth, 
immediately  from  the  place,  whatever 
its  extent  may  be,  where  their  heat  is 
generated  and  maintained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  then,  that  the 
hot  fprings  of  Bath  are  ilTued  immedi- 
ately from  a fubterraneous  lake  (of  what 
dimenfions  or  how  far  below  ground  it 
is  impolfible  to  determine)  all,  or  part  of 
whofe  bafe  is  in  a flate  of  mineral  fer- 
mentation ; or  is  in  communication  with 
veins  through  which  the  hot  fumes  of 
fuch  a fermentation  adjacent  to  the  lake 
difcharge  themfelves  into  it.  This  lake 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  a fmall  one ; 
j when  it  is  confidered  what  a large  llream 
! is  continually  iffuing  from  it  by  the  three 
fprings  taken  collectively  ; for  it  is  with 
great  probability  prefumed,  that  they 
! have  all  one  fource  ; and  that  any  fmall 
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difference  among  them  either  as  to 
heat,  or  their  ingredients,  is  merely 
the  different  length  of  their  various 
courfes,  or  fome  fuch  circumftance  ^ as 
may  flightly  affe6l  them,  between  their 
departure  from  the  refervoir  and  their 
breaking  out  above  ground. 

• N * 

If  it  is  obje6led,  that  it  muft  require 
an  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  even  equal  to 
that  of  a6lual  fire,  to  heat  fo  large  a vo- 
lume of  ftagnant  water  as  I fuppofe  the  : 
lake  may  be  that  feeds  the  fpririgs.  I 
grant  that  it  would  do  fo,  if  t«he  furface  ' 
of  the  water  was  expofed  to  the  accefs  of 
the  atmofpheric  air ; but  even  in  that  i 
cafe,  there  is  a wide  difference  between  | 
the  quantity  of  heat  neceffary  to  warm,  J 
in  any  given  degree,  water  that  is  cold,  'i; 
and  that  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  heat  a 
that  it  has  once  acquired.  For  example,  i 
the  fmall  feeble  flame  of  fpiritof  wine  in  i 
' lamp,  will  keep  a tea-kettle  full  of  wa-  i 
ter  boiling  hot,  though  it  would  never 

make 
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make  the  water  boil  if  it  was  cold.  But 
befides  the  exclufion  of  the  common  air 
from  this  lake  of  hot  water,  w^e  mull  con- 
fider  that  the  cavern  which  contains  it 
pofTelTes  all  the  heat  of  the  water  itfelf ; 
and  a fluid  will  never  cool  while  the 
I veflel  containing  it  is  hot,  and  both  are 
i excluded  from  the  reach  of  all  impref- 
I lions  of  atmofpheric  cold. 

In  my  next,  I lhall  proceed  to  give 
you  my  idea  of  the  virtues  which  I ap- 
: prehend,  the  waters  derive  from  their 

impregnation  by  the  heat,  jand  am,  &c. 


i 
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IT  becomes  next  our  bufinefs  to  en-  - 
quire  what  qualities  and  virtues  the  i 
waters  may  rationallybe  fuppofed  to  con- 
traft  from  the  manner  of  their  being  heat- 
ed. My  ideas  of  that  matter  I fhall-  re-  • 
duceto  the  two  following  points:  firll,  the  j 
change  produced  on  the  waters  them-  - 
felves,  or  any  moiety  of  them,  by  the  :i 
firmentative  a6lion  which  gives  them  J 
their  heat;  fecondly,  the  impregnation  :i 
not  fubje6l  to  analyfis  that  they  may  de- 
rive from  the'  direcl  caufe  of  their 
warmth.  | 

1.  Water  is  the  only  terrellial  fub-  I 
(lance  that  can  be  accounted  a fimple  ele-  I 

inent,  } 
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ent,  whofe  conftituent  parts,  fo'  far  as 
we  can  difcern,  are  all  homogenous; 
but  then  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  fo  far 
from  being  immutable ; that  there  are 
not  wanting  the  flrongefl  caufes  of  pre- 
fumption,  that  its  particles  are  not  only 
mutable  in  their  llru61;ure,  but  that  they 
are  the  digehible  fperm  of  all  other  ter» 
redial  fubflances.  If  water  is  the  muta- 
ble fubjecl  of  all  other  bodies,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  that  under  its  im- 
mence  variety  of  expofures,  it  will  not 
be  fubjecl  to  various  impreffions;  which 
may  change  its  properties,  though  it  Hill 
retain  its  chara6ler  as  water,* 


i 

I 

j * I know  that  the  great  Boerhaave,  whofe  judgment  I 
j highly  refpeft,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conftituent  particles 
! of  water  are  unalterable,  but  the  founded  underftandings 
are  fometimes  miftaken.  I cannot  help  looking  upon  all 
the  objeftions  that  I ever  heard  made  to  the  famous  V an 
Helmont’s  experiment  in  proof  of  water’s  being  the  dire£l 
material  nutriment  of  vegetables,  as  frivolous  and  in. 
conclufjve. 

I 
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This  r need  not  enlarge  upon  as  a rati-  \ 
onal  induflion,  feeing  it  is  well  known  as  I 
matter  of  fa6l,  that  in  our  atmofphere,  ] 
water,  in  the  different  expofures  of  wells,  j 
fountains,  rivers,  ponds  or  lakes;  ice,  \ 
hail,  fnow,  rain,  &c.  acquires'  different  \ 
t qualities,  by  the  alteration  that  thefe  dif-  ’ 
ferent  circumflances  make,  it  is  probable, 
upon  its  elementary  conftituent'particles.  ^ 
Why  then,  may  not  the  evaporable  par-  i 
tides  of  water  receive  different  fpecific  ; 
chara6lers  or  qualities  from  the  different 
fpecific  modes  in  which  they  are  heated. 
For  example,  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed 
with  water,  an  intenfe  heat  is  generated,  = 
by  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  J 
aqueous  particles  are  fucked  into  the  fait,  i: 
and  when  heated  are  repelled  again,  ii 
giving  place  to  others,  till  tlie  folution  l( 
becomes  uniform  and  complete.  Can 
we  avoid  concluding  in  this  cafe,  that  ^ 
the  water  muft  acquire  a particular  , 
quality  from  this  mode  of  its  being  ani- 
mated  with  heat  ? from  obvious  circum-  .( 

fiances. 
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i fiances,  I am  perfuaded  it  doesj,  and  I 
I know  not  one  reafon#fufficient  to  prove, 
I or  to  render  it  even  probable  that  it  does 
I not.  Quick  lime  is  diametrically  oppo- 
I lite  in  its  nature  to  oil  of  vitriol ; water 

I 

I mixed  with  it  produces  as  much  heat  as 
' with  the  other : and  the  aqueous  efflu- 
I via  raifed,  by  thefe  oppofite  , mixtures 
i have  very  different  flavours — even  gold 
I itfelf,  which  yields  to  no  folvent'  but 
one,  quenched  in  water,  is  faid  to  impart 
, to  it  a particular  flavour  or  tafle. 

Reafon,  therefore,  obliges  us  to  con- 
; elude,  that  when  heat  is  generated  in 
' water  by  its  own  intervention  or  mixture 
I with  other  cold  fubflances,  its  particles 
; mufl:  thereby  undergo  fome  phyflcal 
I change. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I think  we 
fhall  be  juflified  in  making  this  deduc- 
I tion  or  corollary ; That  water  digefl- 
I ed  in  occlufo  in  a heat  generated  by  a mix- 
ture 
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tureof  fbme  of  its  own  parts,  with  ful- 
phureous  and  other*' principles,  without 
the  acceffion  of  any  aftual  fire,  is  likely 
to  acquire  fuch  a change  of  its  confiituent  i 
particles,  or  at  lead  of  fome  of  them,  as 
may  in  part  enrich  the  water  with  thofe 
medical  qualities  the  waters  of  Bath  are 
found  to  polfefs, 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  point,  namely,  the  :> 
unanalyfable  ingredients  with  which  the 
waterisimpregnated.  There  is  nomanner  ' 
of  doubt  but  that  the  Bath  waters,  along  i j 
with  their  heat,  acquire  a fpecific,  difin-  1 
able  impregnation,  though  too  fubtle  to 
be  caught,  to  which  I have  no  hefitati-  ! 
on  in  afcribing  their  moll  eminent  and  i i 
powerful  qualities. 

Inflamable  gas  is  plentifully  generated  I 
in  the  refolution  of  pyritous  fubfiances,  j 
which  is  always  attended  with  firmenta-  ( 
tive  heat.  Though  it  is  of  the  nature  of  : 
an  highly  inflamable  oil,  yet,  in  the  form  i 

of  i 
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of  vapour,  it  freely  mixes  with  water ; 
as  perhaps  any  inflamable  fubftance 
would  do  in  the  fame  divided  hate.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Bath  waters  are  no 
further  either  fulphurous  or  calybeate- 
than  they  are  impregnated  by  that  pyri- 
i tical  ferment  which  fupports  their  heat : 
I think  I am  juftified,  therefore,  in  con- 
cluding that  they  derive  their  heat  and 
their  chara6leriftic  qualities  from  the 
fame  immediate  caufe. 

i 

If  the  analyzing  of  waters  means  any 
thing,  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  eftablifh 
I a priori  their  virtues,  and  confequently 
I to  determine  the  propriety,  and  the 
j mode  of  ufing  them.  But  fometimes, 
i after  the  mofl;  laborious  analyzes  we  are 
I refered  to  fomething  inimitable  in  the 
! compofition,  and  mixture  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  waters,  as  the  fource  of  their 
virtues,  which  are  only  difcoverable  by 
j experience  and  matter  of  fa6t.  I admit, 
j that  well  attelled  fads,  which  I believe 

are 
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are  as  numerous  in  favour  of  the  Bath 
waters  as  of  any,  are  a very  fufficient  au- 
thority for  recommending  them  : but,  if 
after  moil  accurate  inveftigations,  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  the  body  of  their  pa- 
tients, mufl  refer  the  virtues  of  waters 
wholly  to  matter  of  fact,  or  fomething 
inimitable  in  their  compolition  : then, 
fuch  inveftigations  are  made  to  very  little 
purpofe  : for  in  that  cafe,  it  is  not  the 
ingredients  in  the  waters  which  produce 
their  virtues,  but  fome  inexplicable  com- 
pofition  of  them  ; fome  fuch  thing  as  is 
produced  by  the  fecretion  and  digeftion 
of  fluids  in  the  veflels  of  vegetables; 
which,  out  of  the  fame  nutritive  materi- 
als, can  produce  either  a lilly  or  a rofe. 


1 

I 

I 
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Acid  gas,  commonly  called  fixed  air, 
has  by  no  means,  efcaped  the  attention 
pf  medical  people : which  they  may  find 
as  plentifully  in  brifk  cider,  or  fpruce 
beer  as  in  a faline  draught  in  the  a6l  of  ' 1 
elfervefcence : but,  inflamable  gas  has  i 

not  I 


» 
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not  only  efcaped  their  attention,  bufe 
whenever,  without  their  intention,  or 
permiffion,  it  has  infinuated  itfelf  into 
their  compofitions,  they  have  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  avoid  it:  as,  in  the  wafh- 
ing  of  fal  polychreft,  and  the  almofl  total 
difufe  of  the  balfam  of  fulphur;  while 
the  difgufting  ingredient  was  in  fa6l  the 
mofl;  active  and  important  one  in  the 
compofitions. 

i This  inflamable  gas,  called  alfo  hepa- 
I tic  air,  which  I fhall  call  the  progeny  of 
I fulphur y becaufe,  I do  not  think  it  can  • 
i properly  be  accounted  the  inflamable 
part  of  it  only  ; but  rather,  an  inverfiom 
of  its  fubftance  or  corporeal  particles  in- 
to a volatile  and  more  perfe6Uy  inflama- 
ble modification.*  I have  lately  feen  an 
' D account 

I 

* Ai  in  my  idea  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  bitumen^,  ' 
and  other  mineral  combuflibles,  I may  be  deemed  to  differ 
from  forae  very  refpeftable  names,  and  of  great  authority^ 

I fhall  here  afhgn  my  reafons  for  doing  fo.  Maequer  is 
^ inclined  tp  refer  all  the  bitum*iaous  clafs  of  fubflances  to  a 
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account  of  fome  experiments  tending  to 
confirm  this  idea  of  the  matter. 

This  inflamable  vapour,  I confider  as 
one  of  the  mofl  active,  to  be  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the^fenfe,  mild  principles  that  ' 
can  be  employed  in  medicine  : even  ful-  - 
phur  in  the  form  of  flowers,  which  is  not 
in  quite  fo  bad  repute  as  this  progeny  of  I 
it  is  amongfl  phyfical  folk,  never  exerts  its  i 

efficacy  | 

regetabte  origin:  Newman  feems,  though  he  does  not  j 
fpeak  decifively,  to  lean  to  the  fame  opinion : Juncker,  | 
with  more  reafon,  in  my  judgment,  objefts  to  that  idea, 
and  rather  chufes  to  refer  all  mineral  inflamables  to  an  ori- 
ginal primordial  flock  of  that  fpecific  fubflance  lodged  in  i 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Stahl  likewife,  whofe  authority  ( , 
I fliould  be  proud  of  being  fuppoited  by,  objefls  to  the  f c 
idea  ol  bitumens  being  a converfion  out  of  fulphur.  I t 

f 

My  reafons  for  differing  from  fuch  refpe£labre  author!-  ^ tj 
ties  are,  firft,  wherever  bituminous  fubflances  abound,  j it, 

I 

there  is  always  to  be  found  an  intermixture  of  pyritous  or  ^ 
fulphurous  fubflances  as  of  parts  that  had  not  been  fully  lifi 
converted  into  the  bituminous  form  : fecondly,  in  the  dif-  f V 
tillation  of  all  bituminous  fubflances,  there  is  always  pro-  i 
duced  a volatile  acid,  fimilar  to  ol.  fulph.  per  camp.  ^ jj, 
ihijdly,  in  the  decorapofuion  of  fulphur  without  inflaming  f 
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efficacy  in  the  animal  conflitution,  but  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  fubtilifed  into  this  volatile 
inflamable  Hate;  a hate  which  the  in- 
flamation  of  fulphur  in  the  open  air  can- 
not reduce  any  of  its  parts  to,  as  is  ma- 
nifeh  from  both  the  fingular  pungency 
of  its  fmell,  and  the  colour  of  its  flame, 
when  burning.  : 

D 2 It 

it,  there  is  always  produced  an  inflamable  gas,  called  phlo- 
gifton,  which  has  all  the  charatlers  of  the  inflamable  part 
of  bitumen  reduced  to  vapour. 

I think  thefe  confiderations  nearly  amount  to  a proof, 
that  fulphur,  under  certain  circumftances,  by  the  ener- 
gy of  its  own  phlogifticated  charafter  is  convertible 
into  bitumen : Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I am  for  the 
above  reafons,  ftrongly  inclined  to  conclude  that  beds  of 
anthraceous  fubftances,  fuch  as  coal,  8cc.  have  been  ori- 
ginally beds  of  pyrites,  digefted  by  nature  into  their  pre- 
fent  inflamable  charafler,  and  that  all  the  bitumens,  pe- 
troleous  mineral  pitches,  and  oils,  are  fermentative  exfu- 
dations  from  fuch  beds  or  veins  of  pyrites  either  tranf- 
formed  or  transforming  into  the  more  inflamable  ftate, 
forced  or  diflllled  from  thefe  beds  by  that  internal  fclf-gc- 
nerated  heat  among  the  materials  that  is  acceflbry  to  the 
converfton  of  the  fulpburcous  into  the  bituminous  nature. 
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✓ j 

It  is  impofTible  to  determine  in  what  j 
quantity  the  Bathwaters  are  impregnated  ; 
.with  this  vapour  : for  while  the  flavour  | 
of  it  to  the  fmell  is,  particularly  to  fome  | 
people,  very  faint;  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  j 
waters  upon  the  palate  feems  to  indicate  ! 
the  impregnation  to  be  very  confidera-  j 
ble.  I fhould  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  j 
a great  deal  of  that  effluvia  depofits  i 
much  both  of  its  volatility  and  of  its  olid  j 
chara6ler,  by  its  detention  and  digeftion  j 
among  the  waters  in  their  fubterraneous  j 
bed,  without  any  poflibility  of  its  efcap-  j 
ing  from  them,  probably  for  along  time  ; j 
if  the  refervoir  or  colle61;ion  of  the  wa-  j 
ters  be  large,. as  there  is  much  reafon  to 
conje61ure  it  is.  We  know,  in  fa6l,  that 
fimilar  inflamable  vapour  abounds  much  ! \ 
in  many  places  when  it  betrays  very  ;! 
faint  tokens  of  its  exiftence  to  the  fmell. 

But  in  fa6t,  while  it  is  impoffible  to  - 
determine  in  what  quantity  this  attenu- 
ated fubffance  exifts  in  the  waters,  we 
■ know 


I 
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inow  for  certain  that  its  a6live  power  is 
very  great  in  very  fmall  quantities : 
which  feveral  chemifls  have  experienced 
in  their  daboratories  to  their  no  fmall 
danger. 

The  fpccific  properties  of  this  a6live 
principle  are  thefe  ; i.  It  has  all,  and  in 
fome  conditions  even  more  than  all,  the 
volatility  of  any  hnown  either  alka- 
line or  acid  fpirit;  without,  firlt,  any  of 
their  irritating  pungency,  and  fecondly, 
without  hazard  of  having  its  volatility 
fupprelTed  or  fubdued  in  the  conftitution 
by  faturation  with  oppofite  principles,  as 
either  acid  or  alkaline  volatiles  have  ; 

I thefe  cannot  go  far  in  the  animal  circula- 
tion without  encountering  oppofite  prin- 
ciples in  the  conflitution,  which  on  com- 
bination with  them,  render  them  neuter 
and  fupprefs  their  activity,  ■ 

DS 


But 
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But  with  regard  to  this  fulphureous 
principle,  it  is  a point  I cannot  take  up- 
on me  to  determine,  whether  it  can  be  | 
animalized  by  the  aflimilating  powers  of 
the  human  frame,  or  not. 

I 

Now,  a medicine  is  no  longer  a medicine  : 
in  our  conjlitution  than  while  it  remains 
unafflmiLated  thereby.  Whenever  it  is  ani- 
malized  it  becomes  part  of  ourfelves,  and 
fo  is  divefled  of  its  medical  quality.  The 
more  tenacious  therefore  any  fubllance 
is  of  its  own  fpecific  character,  after  be-  i 
ing  taken  into  our  conflitution,  the  longer  1 
and  more  powerfully  it  a61s  as  a medi-  i 
cine.  This  is  the  plain  and  obvious  reajon  ' 
< 'why  mercury  and  antimony  are fuch  pow~  < 
erjul  medicines : the  vital  principle  in  the  ! 
animal  conftitution  has  not  power  fuffi- 
cient  to  alter  or  affimilate  thefe  fub-  , 
fiances  into  its  own  nature;  therefore  j 
they  a6l  with  all  their  fpecific  momenr  j 
turn  and  qualities  while  they  remain  in  j 
it. 

2.  Further.  , 


■C  ,39  0 

2.  Further,  another  quality  of  this  gas 
is  thatj  as  I have  already  hinted,  it  is  fo 
.far  from  being  irritating,!  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary  anodyne ; nay,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpedl  that  if  it  was  taken  in  an  over- 
dofe,  it  would  prove  narcotic, 

* - i ■ < 

3.  Again,  it  is  wonderfully  healing,  in 
all  cafes  of  fores  or  folutions.of  continu- 
ity either  external  or  internal : this  is 
what  convinces  me  of  what  I hinted  be- 
fare,  that  the  Bath  waters  under  proper 
management  might  be  rendered  a ufeful 
medicine  in  confumptive  cafes.  Of  ful- 
phiir  and  its  progeny,  I dare  be  bold  to 
affirm,  that  we  know  no  other  medicine 
of  fuch  healing  virtue  and  efficacy. 

When  the  qualities  of  medicinal  wa« 
ters  are  once-  precifely  known,  or  can 
from  circumllances  be  ffirewdly  gueffed 
at ; the  extent  of  their  utility,  the  ratio 
of  their  effe61s,  the  cafes  to  which  they 
are  adapted,  and  the  method  of  dire6ling 

D 4 and 
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and  regulating  the  ufe  of  them,  becomes 
known  of  courfe.  Upon  the  whole,  thus 
much  in  general  may  be  faid  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Bath  waters,  that  they  give 
additional  warmth  and  vigour  to  the  cir- 
culation ; they  expand  and  enrich  the  i 
fluids  ; they  footh  any  irratibility  of  the  ! 
fyftem,  and  in  fome  degree  prove  intoxi- 
cating and  narcotic ; they  plump  the  1 
parts,  foften  the  fkin,  and  promote  per-  • 
fpiration  ; they  tend  to  heal  and  dry  up  i 
all  fores  internal  Or  external ; and  they  > 
fweeten  the  blood,  Iheathing  and  cor- 
reding  any  acrimony  therein, 

' ■ ^ » i I 

I 

After  having  communicated  to  you  my 
idea’of  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  Bath  i 
waters  ; the  information  you  wanted  does  ; 
not,  I apprehend,  require  that  I fhould  I: 
enter  into  any  detailof  the  various  ma-  -i 
’ ladies’ td ‘which  the  internal  ufe  of  them  if 
is  adapted  : from  their  leading  charaders  n 
that  may  be  determined  a priori^  with-  r 

out  *J 
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out  appealing  to  the  numberlefs  cures 
performed  by  them. 

It  may  be  of  fome  confequence  how- 
ever, to  perfons  coming  or  fent  to.  Bath 
for  the  ufe  of  the  waters,  to  mention, 
firfl  negatively,  that  they  will  by  no 
means  agree  with  perfons  of  a full  habit, 
or  labouring  under  any  difeafe  that  arifes 
therefrom,  unlefs  the  waters  themfelyes  ei- 
■ther  prove  laxative,  or  fuch  habits  arefirll 
properly  reduced  by  a cooling  and  light 
regimen,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  diet,  which  ought  alfo  to  be 
flriclly  adhered  to  during  their  ufe  of 
the  waters.  I have  known  feveral  in- 
fiances  of  perfons  who  have  reforted  to 
Bath  for  complaints  arifing.folely  from 
plethora  and  a too  vigorous  circulation ; 
with  fuch  the  waters  conflantly  difa- 
greed.  This  is  the  more  necelfary  to  be 
attended  to,  becaufe  frequently  the  fame 
morbid  fenfations,  efpecially  in  the  flo- 
inach,  are  felt  and  Complained  of  by 
perfons  of  oppofite  conllitutions,  and  in 

fa6l. 
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faft,  are  excited  by  oppofite  caufes. 

Secondly,  it  may  ,be  adopted  : as  am 

aphorifm  or  maxim  in  regard  to  the  fafel 

and  1 advantageous  ufe  of  thefe  waters,, 

that  the  lower  and  cooler  ones  diet^is,  iru 

fo  much  the  larger  quantity  they  may  ber 

ufed  with  fafety  and  benefit;  and  I am- 

.perfuaded^that  where  important  benefit: 

is  wifhed  or  expelled  to  be  obtained  fromi 

them,  they  ought  to  be  drunk  in  much: 

larger^  quantity  than  is  at  prefent  the.- 

fafhion  to  ufe  them  in.  r ' 

) 

\ 

As  to-  the  external  ufe  of  the  waters 

r 

the  benefits  of  ordinary  warm  bathing  it-  ] 
"felf  are  fo  extenfive  and  various,  that  it|| 
is  a problem  of  no  eafy  difeuflion  to  de^g 
'termine  all  the  variety  of  cafes  in  whichjj 
the  external  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  is  ex-y 
pedient  and  falutary.  E 

The  ufe  of  the  thermometer  is  now  fo 
familiar  at  Bath,  that  the  very  guides  : 
are  learned  upon  that  fubjed:  but  after  : 

all,i:| 
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all,  every  ones  own  feeling  is  the  moll: 
certain  dire6lory  in  that  refpe6l.  There 
is  a confiderable  difference  among  con- 
ftitutions  and  textures  of  fkins  as  to  the 
degrees  of  heat  at  which  they  feel  pofi- 
tive  warmth  ; what  may  be  only  a tepid 
bath  to  one,  may  be  a pofitively  warm 
bath  to  another.  The  moPt  ufeful  appli* 
cation  of  the  thermometer  would  be  to 
the  afcertaining  according  to  every  ones 
own  feeling,  the  degrees  of  heat  be- 
tween tepidity,  or  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  with  their  fkin,  and  the  greatefl  de- 
gree of  heat  that  fuch  fkin  can  bear  : then 
the  intentions  of  a tepid  bath^  a warm  bath, 
or  a very  warm  bath,  might  be  precifely 
adjufled  ; but  T look  upon  the  thermo- 
meter as  a fuperfluous  nicety  where  fen- 
fation  is  concerned.  A tepid  bath  is  molt 
fuitable  for  perfons  of  firm  and  tolerably 
found  conftituticms ; it  is  lead  diflurbing 
to  the  natural  date  of  the  circulation,  and 
mod  antifpafmodic.  A warm  bath,  which 
ought  to  be  fenfibly  hotter  than  the  fkin, 

is 
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IS  mofl  favourable  for  abforption  ; it  alfo  : 
dilates  the  fluids,  and  of  confequence 
expands  the  veflels,  efpecially  the  fub~ 
cutaneous  ones,  it  alfo  enlarges  the  pulfe 
and  fomewhat  quickens  it.  Avery  warm 
hathi  that  is  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  a i: 
perfon.can  bear  and  no  more,  befides  the 
• effeft  of  a warm  bath,  brings  a degree  of 
rednefs;or  flight  fuperficial  inflammation 
upon  the  fldn,  and  therefore  is  molt  cal- 
culated, for  prefent  and  fpeedy  relief  in  ’ 
all  internal,  achs  and  pains;  ^whether  j 
gnawjng  or  more  fharp  and  acute ; which  | 
^ relief  ought  to  be  feconded  by  judicious  | 
management  afterwards:  but  to  anfwer  :j 
any  of  thefe  purpofes,  fome  attention  i 
. mull  be  paid  to  die  time  of  continuance  . 
in  the  bath.  ; 

Here  I Ihall  clofe  my  correfpondence 
with  you  on  the  fubje6l  of  Bath  waters,  ' 
and  am,  ,&c. 


A 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


^'^HE  original  draught  of  the  fubfequent 
paper  was  projected  for  the  public 
fervice  in  a different  form.  It  had  often 
been  fuggefted  to  my  mind,  that  it  would 
be  an  a6l  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
and  prove  of  fome  real  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  to  publifh,  and  pe- 
riodically to  republifh  in  the  news-papers 
in  general,  a few  monitory  cautions  and 
directions  relative  to  fuch  epidemics  as 
are  annually  more  orlefs  recurrent,  at  par- 
ti(;ular  feafons.  Many  fuch  complaints^ 

by 
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by  no  means  dangerous  in  their  own  na-  ^ 
ture,  often  prove  not  only  dangerous,  i 
but  fatal  among  the  people  at  large,  1: 
merely  from  their  want  of  the  knowledge  | 
of  fome  few  very  fimple  means  both  of  |i 
alleviating  and  of  preventing  fuch  difor-  f 
ders,  at  little  or  no  expence. — I do  not  1 
mean  in  order  to  make  the  people  doc-  1 
tors,  but  to  teach  them  when  they  are  | 
necelfary,  and  when  in  not  a few  fimple  ' 
and  eafy  cafes,  they  may  do  without  l 
them.  People  have  no  conception  how  i 
many  painful  and  dangerous  diforders  : 
may  be  either  relieved  or  avoided  by  ; 
very  flight  attention  to  themfelves  in 
proper  time* 

Full  of  this  idea,  and  as  a fpecimen  of 
fuch  a plan,  I fent  to  the  editors  of  the 
Bath  Jownalf  fome  fhort  remarks  and 

directions 
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direclions  relative  to  autumnal  diforders 
of  the  bowels,  which  they  were  fo  good 
as  to  publifh  in  their  paper  of  the  3d 
of  September  laft,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  fucceeded  by  fomething 
upon  the  fame  plan,  on  autumnal  and 
other  plain  fevers.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  that  things  fo  communicated  to  the 
public  (unlefs  they  are  repeatedly  in 
culcated  at  the  proper  feafons,  and 
people  are  readmonifhed  to  be  upon 
their  guard)  for  once  only,  whatever 
their  confequence  and  importance  may 
be,  are,  if  at  all  attended  to,  foon  for- 
gotten and  loft.  I thought  therefore,  if 
there  was  any  thing  ufeful,  or  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  following  practical  re- 
marks on  plain  fevers  (which  are  now  in- 
deed enlarged  with  fome  phyliological  . 
views  on  the  fubjefl)  they  had  a better 

chance 
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I 

.chance  of  being  attended  to,  by  being;|| 
annexed  to  the  preceding  idea  of  the  na-  :j 
lure  of  the  Bath  waters.  For,  as  I have  i 
faid,  any  fubje6l  treated  of  in  a news-  i j 
paper,  has  little  chance  of  being  duly  at-  : i 
tended  to,  unlefs  fome  plan  was  efta-  1 1’ 
blilhed  for  the  periodical  repetition  of  it.  :1 
Health  is  a valuable  thing;  but  peoples 
are  apt  to  treat  it  as  they  do  their  duty,  : 
and  fupinely  forget  the  molt  obvious  i 
and  eafily  avoided  dangers,  unlefs  they  i ; 
are  repeatedly  put  upon  their  guard,  • | 
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REFLECTIO.NS 

O N 

FEVERS. 


t 

SECTION  I. 


That  medicine,  like  all  other  pro- 
fellions,  is  obnoxious  to  error  and 
abufe  cannot  be  doubted.  I do  not  know 
a more  material  injury  the  public  have  at 
any  time  fufFered  from  any  of  ' the  dog- 
mata in  medicine,  than  what  it  has  felt 
by  the  introduction  of  the  term  putrid^ 

E 2 (in 
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(in  the  recent  fenfe. of  that  phrafe)  as  a 
too  common  and  general  denomination 
of  plain  fevers. 


The  bulk  of  mankind,  efpecially  the 
young  and  thofe  of  full  habits,  have  a 
natural  dread  of  fevers,  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly inhuman  to  inflame,  as  the 
addition  of  the  tti'm  putrid  to  fever  does, 
even  to*  the  degree  of  abfolute  terror; 
by  people  annexing  the  idea  of  infeHion 
alfo  to  putridity.  When  fevers  are  preva- 
lent, nothing  is  heard  of  in  the  country, 
and  amongft  unflalful  pra6litioners  but 
putrid  fevers  : and  to  be  fure  it  is  a very 
convenient  idea  for  them  to  propagate  ; 
for  as  the  term  is  now  underflood  to  imply 
the  moft  fatal  fpecies  of  fever,  it  anfwers 
the  two-edged  purpofe  of  an  apology  for 
bad  fuccefs,  and  of  magnifying  their  fkill 
when  their  patients  happen  to  recover. 


j 

I 


I am  furprized  that  it  has  not  long  be- 
fore now  occurred  to  fome  gentleman  of 

con- 
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confefled  knowledge  and  authority  in 
the  profeflion,  to  hem  that  torrent  of 
abufe,  and  alleviate  the  influence  of  its 
cruel  irapreflion  on  the  minds 'of  the 
public;  which  not  only  drives  apprehen- 
five  people  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  moft  common  fever  hap- 
pens to  be  epidemic,  but  terrifies  them 
from  fulfilling,  but  with  dread  and  ter- 
ror fuflScient  to  produce  a bad  fever,  the 
offices  of  humanity  due  to  their  fick  re- 
lations and  mofl;  intimate  friends. 

The  fubjeft  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
and  would  have  been  attempted  long 
ago,  but  for  the  apprehenfion  of  being 
infenfibly  led  thereby  more  deeply  into 
the  confideration  of  the  nature  of  fevers, 
than  my  late  or  prefent  degree  of  appli- 
cation would  be  fufficient  to  accomplifh. 
Humanity  will  however,  I hope,  apolo- 
gize for  my  attempting  to  offer  fome 
loofe  hints,  for  the  relief  of  the  minds  of 
cay  fellow-creatures  upon  this  fubject, 

without 
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without  that  ^extenfion  and  regularity  " 
that  might  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  an 
eflay.  If  any  practitioners  can  derive  > 
any  alTillance  or  improvement  from  them  r 
alfo ; fo  much  the  better; 

ill.  The  firfl  obfervation  I make,  for  k 
the  benefit  of  general  information,  is,  r. 
that  formerly,  when  the  fcience  of  me-  a 
dicine  was  taught  and  fludied  in  a more  i 
regular  and  fcientific  manner  than,  in  [i| 
my  apprehenfion  it  has  been  of  late,  in 
this  country  at  lead  ; putrid ^ as  f| 

applied  to  fevers,  had  a very  different  irj 
fignification  and  meaning  from  that  af-!j 
fixed  to  it  within  thefe  few  years.  Then,  i 
a putrid  fever  meant  no  more  than  any, . i 
or  every  fever  in  which  there  was  a con-  ■; 
coCfion  and  critical  difcharge  of  the  mor-  i 
bific  matter  in  order  to  the  cure  or  ex-  ) 
tinclion  of  the  fever.  The  change  of  the:  I 
morbific  matter  that  qualified  it  for  be->  1 
ing  difcharged  by  the  different  emunc-  i 
tories  of  the  body,  they  confidered  as.  i 

putre-  1 
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putrefa6lion,  juft  as  we  do  puSy  or  the 
fuppurated  matter  in  an  impofthume. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  afcertain 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  thefe 
ideas,  but  only  to  ftate  them  : from  what 
I have  faid,  the  reader  will  obferye,  that 
the  old  notion  of  a putrid  fevery^h^id  no- 
thing fhocking  in  it;  but  in  the  prefent 
day  that  fenfe  of  <>i  putrid  fever  is  fuppref- 
fed  and  forgotten.  I am  not  certain 
whether  the  very  idea  of  the  neceflity  or 
reality  of  concoclion  and  crifis  in  fevers 
is  not  treated  as  hypothetical  by  fome  of 
great  name  in  the  medical  line.  The 
term  putrid  is  indeed  retained,  but  it  has 
totally  changed  its  fignification  and 
meaning  into  that  of  a fever  of  the  moft 
malignant  and  infectious  kind  ; — a fever 
that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in 
crouded  fhips,  hofpitals  and  jails  ; and 
even  then  ought  only  to  be  called  pu> 
trefeent,  or  apt  to  degenerate  into  pu- 
tridity. 

E4 
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sdly.  My  fecond  general  obfervation  i 
is,  that  no  fever  of  which  the  fick  reco-  | 
ver,  ought  to  be  called  putrid, : — for,  * 
wherever  a fever  either  aftually  com- 
mences  with  the  putridity  of  the  fluids,  ^ 
or  in  its  courfe  degenerates  into  that 
Hate,  it  is  impoflible  the  patient  can 
recover. 

3dly.  Every  fever,  of  whatever  kind 
it  is,  becomes  putrid  before  it  becomes 
mortal.  Whenever  the  progreflive  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  powers  of  the 
circulation  are  foopprefled  by  any  fever, 
that  they  can  no  longer  refill;  a tendency 
to  fall  into  intefline  fermentation  ; then 
putrefa6lion  begins.  So  that  if  putre- 
fa6lion  is  made  a fcare-crow  to  frighten 
and  alarm  people,  they  fhould  alfo  with 
equal  reafon  be  urged  to  fly  from  all  fe- 
vers, and  indeed  all  mortal  difeafes  and  | 
dead  bodies.  I have  feen  a perfon  in  an  I 
ordinary  dropfy  more  putrid  before  I 
death,  than  ever  I faw  a perfon  in  any  I 

fever,  b 
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fever,  except  one,  and  that  was  in  a mi- 
liary, not  a petechial  fever.  But 

4thly,  PulrefaHion  and  infeUion  are 
quite  different  things.  They  have  fo  lit- 
tle certain  connexion  with  one  another, 
that  it  is  really  queflionable  whether 
proper  putrid  effluvia  are  at  all  the  im- 
mediate vehicle  ofinfeflion.  We  know 
in  the  cafes  of  the  fmall  pox,  the  venereal 
difeafe,  the  itch,  the  leprofy,  &c.  that 
I it  is  not  putrid  effluvia,  but  effluvia  of  a 
1 different  concoclion,  generated  by  thefe 
I fpecjfic  difeafes,  that  convey  infe6lion. 

5thly.  When  fevers  or  other  difeafe'^ 
are  epidemic  at  any  particular  feafon, 

I it  is  very  common  to  confound  infeElious 
I and  epidemic  with  one  another.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  dyfentery  or  bloody- 
• | flux,  which  is  generally  an  autumnal  . 
q epidemic,  is  common,  how  is  it  pofflble 
i'  to  determine  that  it  is  infeclious,  as  it 
is  generally  reputed  to  be.  For  when  a 

difeafe 
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difeafe  is  epidemic,  how  can  it  poflibly 
be  afcertained  that  any  one  catches  it  by 
infeftion?  In  a feafon  when  fevers  were 
epidemic,  I have  known  divers  perfons  f 
of  the  fame  family,  though  above  twenty 
miles  diftant  from  each  other,  feized 
with  the  fame  fever  nearly  about  the 
fame  time.  Probably  if  they  had  been  i 
at  home,  it  would  have  been  concluded  ; 
they  had  caught  it  by  infe6tion  one  from  , 
another. 

• I 

Upon  the  whole,  no  prudent  and  cau-  ^ 
tious  phylician  will  raflily  pronounce  any  1 
epidemic  fever  to  be  a putrid,  one  in  the  ■ 
modern  ufage  of  that  term.  Indeed  I am  ' 
of  opinion,  that  out  of  regard  to  the  eafe 
and  quiet  of  the  minds  of  the  public,  no 
fever  Ihould  be  pronounced  and  !: 

infediousj  which  is  the  fame  as  calling  , 
it  peRilential,  without  the  fan61ion  of  a ^ 
confultation  of  judicious  phyficians.  Led 
therefore,  under  the  ambiguity  of  the  f 
term,  praclitioners  who  are  fond  of  the  j 

word  I 
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vfoxdi  putridity,  fliould  Hill  ufe  it  when 
fpeaking  of  fevers  under  their  care,  they 
ought  to  be  defired  to  explain  themfelves, 
and  tell  in  which  of  its  fenfes  they  ufe  it. 


S E C T I O N II. 

I 

The  remote  inherent  caufe  of  fevei^s, 
is  a fubjecl  of  Ibme  obfcurity,  and 
has  been  but  obfcurely  treated  of  by  the 
great  variety  of  authors  who  have  han^ 
died  it.  The  caufe  of  the  worft  kinds  of 
fevers  both  continued  and  intermittent, 
has  been  generally  referred  to  fome  ex- 
cefs  or  depravity  of  the  fluids,  mod  ge- 
nerally of  the  bile  ; but  I am  not  certain 
whether  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted an  effeft,  than  a caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Some  fymptoms  are  fo  early  and 
in  a manner  coeval  with  the  difeafe,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  to  find  them 

fixed 
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fixed  upon  as  the  caufes  of  it.  I am  of  j 
opinion,  that  the  mofl:  obvious  and  di-  | 
re6t  predifpofing  caufe  of  all  fevers,  . 
ought  to  be  attributed-  to  a morbid  flatc 
cfthejkin\  particularly,  to  a decay  or  n 
deficiency  of  the  circulation  of  the  red  i 
' blood,  in  its  finer  veffels  to  which  it  or- 
dinarily  extends  in  a flate  'of  health. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  a certain 
degree  of  rigour  or  coldnefs  is  the  im-  ' 
mediate  prelude  to  all  fevers.  As  the  ;i 
red  blood  is  the  origin,  feat  and  elabora-  i 
tory  of  animal  heat,  a deficiency  in  the  i?  i 
extent  of  its  circulation  along  the  veffels  : 
of  the  fkin,  of  courfe  produces  a fenfa-  ^ 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Whether  the  flcin  has  ever  been  con-  i j 
fidered  as  fuch  or  not,  it  certainly  is  as  : ( 
much  a vital  organ  as  any  of  the  inter-  \ 
nal  vifcera  that  are  accounted  fuch. 
Nay  more,  it  is  not  only  of  equal  im-  ' 
portance  with  any  of  thefe  in  refpe^  ► ' 

of  1 ' 
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of  its  proper  or  private  funSiiorii  but  it 
is  the  regulator  of  the  integrity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  all  the  internal  vifcera  ; being 
the  periphery  or  boundary  of  our  fyflem, 
its  reaction  is  the  equilibrium  which  re- 
gulates the  circulation  and  fun61ions  of 
all  the  internal  parts  : therefore  a decay 
of  the  vital  warmth  and  energy  of  thQ 
fkin,  induces  an  oppreffive  momentum 
or  load  of  the  circulation  of  the  red  blood 
! upon  the  internal  parts  in  general : hence 
I that  fenfe  of  hea vine fs,  dull  pain,  inter- 
! nal  heat  and  thirft,  which  generally  com- 
: mences  with  the  rigour  of  a fever  or  the 
. cold  fit  of  an  intermittent. 

The  fentient  folids  of  the  fkin  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  deferted  by  the 
warmth  of  the  red  blood,*  fall  into  that 
vacillatory  tremor  which  mechanically 
tends  to  roufe  again  and  revive  the  lan- 

guifhing 

’ • In  my  medical  rejearches,  I have  ofTercd  fome  confi- 

deraiions  to  prove,  that  the  red  blggd  is  the  claborato^ 

. and  fountain  of  animal  heat. 
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guifhing  circulation  in  the  flcin  : in  this  | 
they  are  aflifted  by  that  perception  of 
coldnefs  annexed  to  this  date  of  the  fen-  j 
tient  fibres,  which  makes  their  tremor  i 
feel  as  if  it  was  a faint  effort  of  the  will  [ 
to  recal  warmth.  . In  fa6i  as  that  is  the 
defign  of  nature  in  exciting  the  tremor; 
that  end  is  produced : for  then  the  hot  I 
fit,  or  what  is  properly  called  the  fever,  I 
commences.  But  as  there  is  a mechani- 
cal antagonifm  in  all  the  operations  of  i 
nature,  and  as  im  every  cafe  re-a6tion  : 
proves  equal  to  a6lion,  fo  in  the  fame  i 
degree  that  the  languor  and  coldnefs  pre-  :: 
vailed,  and  according  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  was  overcome,  with  the 
like  accelerated  intenfenefs  does  the  red  r 
blood  rebound  beyond  the  ordinary  li- : 
mits  of  its  circulation  : for  with  flridnefs  ' 
of  propriety  a fever  may  be  defined  a 
general  error  loci,  or  propulfion  of  the  red  , 
blood  into  that  /cries  of  vejfels  which  do  not . | 
admit  it  in  health,  i 

• 
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‘This  I take  to  be  a fair  and  plain  de- 
finition of  the  animal  mechanifm  of  a 
fever,  without  having  recourfe  to  fpafm 
or  ftimulus,  or  any  more  unintelligi- 
ble caufes.  The  heat  of  the  blood, 
fcorching  regions  of  the  conllitution 
which  it  does  not  occupy  in  health,  will 
account  for  all  the  fymptoms  of  ftimuli 
and  fpafms  difcernible  in  fevers. 

- It  is  very  certain  that  both  the  height 
and  duration  of  fevers  are  proportioned 
to  the  degree  and  continuance  of  die  cold 
fit  or  rigour  that  excites  them.  If  that  is 
fhort  and  fevere,  like  the  trembling  fit 
of  an  intermittent,  the  fever  that  fucceeds 
it,  may  be  expeded  to  be  high  and  rapid 
in  its  courfe  ; if  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ob- 
fcure  and  Languid,  with  a kind  of  iaflitude 
hanging  about  one  for  fome  time,  the  fe- 
ver will  be  of  a proportionably  low  and 
tedious  type.  Fevers  feem  lik’ewife  to 
derive  much  of  their  type  from  the  par- 
ticular internal  part  or  parts  which  be- 
come 
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come  fir  ft  or  mo  ft  opprefled  by  the  cir- 
culation on  its  retiring  from  the  furface. 
Thus  in  the  cafe  of  a pleurify,  or  peri- 
pneumony,  it  feems  to  fall  principally 
up6n  the  pleura  or  lungs,  and  in  all  acute 
rheumatifms  upon  the  ligaments  and 
tendinous  extremities  of  the  mufcles.  I 
have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think 
that  the  caufe  of  what  were  formerly 
called  low  nervous  fevers,  (which  are 
little  heard  of  now,  fince  the  term  pu- 
tridity became  fo  faftiionable)  might  be 
owing  to  the  bias  of  the  internal  circula- 
tion falling  in  fuch  cafes  upon  the  coats 
of  the  nerves,  efpecially  near  their  ori- 
gin, and  fo  greatly  opprefting  their  ac- 
tion : it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fome  of  thefe  fevers  the  medulla 
fpinalis  feems  greatly  affeded  along  its 
whole  courfe. 


SECT. 
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i SECTION  III. 

I 

I ' _ ' ‘ 

Plain  fever  is  one  that  is  attended 
, with  no  acute  pain  or  local  inflamma- 

tion. Such  generally  are  the  epidemics 
which  prevail 'from  the  height  of  fum- 
i mer  to  the  end  of  winter,  and  indeed  I 
! may  fay,  through  the  whole  year  ; fince 
i from  a general  change  in  people’s  confti- 
j tutions,  febrile  inflammations,  fuch  as 
1 pleurifies,  &c.  have  become  lefs  fre- 
I quent.  Plain  fevers  ought  only  to  be  dif- 
I tinguifhed  by  the  fhortnefs  or  length  of 
i their  courfe  and  period. 

We  have  few  examples  of  fuch  ra- 
pid fevers  now  ,as  terminate  in  three 
days.  Ardent  or  feven  day  fevers 
are  fomewhat  more  common ; but  even 
they  are  not  generally  epidemic, 
being  commonly  excited  by  Ibme 
accidental  caufe,  or  error  in  regimen 

F that 
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that  the  patient  has  been  expofed  to.  I 
Nine  or  eleven  days  fevers  are  exceed-  j 
ingly  common,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  * 
moll  mild  and  traflable  of  any  fp'ecies  of 
fevers,  *if  they  are  not  perverted  in  their  t 
eourfe  by  indifcreet  or  injudicious'ma-  . 
nagement.  The  moft  tedious  plain  fe-  • 
vers  that  we  are  acquainted  with  are  > 
fuch  as  hold  out  to  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth day.  When  fevers  feem  to  exceed  | 
that  period,  they  ought  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted relapfes,  owing  to  an'  imperfect 
or  diflurbed  crifis  at  that  time. 

The  fhorter  a fever  is,  the  more  dif- 
tin8:  and  perceptible  is  its  crifis.  In  long 
fevers,  on  the  contrary,  the  figns  of  a cri- 
fis are  frequently  very  imperceptible, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  decline  undi- 
fcernible  for  feveral  days. 

! 

Every  fever  confifls  of,  or  is  divifible  [ 
into,  three  diflinguifhable  parts,  i.  Its  t 
augments  or  the  period  during  which  the  j 

heat,  i 
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heat,  ficknefs,  thirft,  &c.  daily  increafes, 
till  it  rifes  to  a certain  pitch.  2.  Its 
Jlate,  when  that  pitch  to  which  the  fever 
has  arifen,  becomes  ftationary,  neither 
increafing  nor  abating  for  fome  time, 
proportioned  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs 
of  its  augment,  3.  Its  crifis  and  decline, 
in  which  it  begins  to  throw  off  by  per- 
fpiration,  urine,  or  &c.  fome  of  the  con- 
cocled  matter  or  fluids  (which  is  the  rea- 
fon,  as  I explained  above,  why  aill  con- 
tinued fevers  were  formerly  called  pu- 
trid ones)  and  gradually  to  abate  in  its 
fymptoms.  So  that  the  whole  courfe  of 
a fever  may  juftly  be  compared  to  a 
land-flood,  which  gradually  fwells  to  a 
height,  continues  at  that  fwell  for  fome 
I time  and  then  gradually  fublides.  In 
! fhort,  one  fit  (or  paroxyfm,  as  the  learn- 
I ed  call  it)  of  a regular  intermittent,  is  an 
1 exacf  reprefentation  of  all  that  is  tran- 
! fa6ted  during  the  courfe  of  the  Jongefl 
' fever.  It  therefore  argues  but  very  little, 

' either  fcientific  knowledge,  or  practical 
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obfcrvation/to  fay,  that  a fever  may  be 
fafely  fuppreffed  or  fubdued  in  any.  ftage 
of  its  courfe.  There  are  I believe  fuch  I 
medicine's  (or  rather  poifons)  as  are  able 
to  produce  that  delufive  but  fatal  effect : 
happily  however  they  are  known  but  to  > 
few. 

The  crifis  of  a fever  may  fometimes 
with  greater  fafety  and  fuccefs,  be  anti- 
cipated by  forcing  a critical  difcharge  ; 
but  it  requires  much  caution  and  judg- 
ment to  difcern,  from  the  ftate  of  thedif- 
eafe,  and  the  flrength  of  the  patient,  when 
that  is  fafe  : becaufe  when  it  fails,  mat-  ! 
ters  are  in  a hazard  of  being  rendered  i 
worfe.  Therefore  it  is  the  wifell  and  fafeft  j, 
courfe  to  moderate  and  regulate  the  i; 
height  of  a fever,  by  a more  temperate 
Life  of  thofe  medicines,  by  which  in  larger  ’ 
dofes  a crifis  is  fometimes  accelerated,  , 
The  reader  will  probably  apprehend  J 
(and  indeed  he  will  not  be  midaken)  that 
in  what  I have  faid,  I have  an  eye  to  Dr, 
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James  s powder.  I cannot  deny  my  fuf- 
frage  to  its  being  a valuable  and  efficaci- 
ous medicine.  I know  very  well  that, 
upon  the  fame  principles,  a very  great 
variety  of  medicines  of  fimilar  qualities 
may  be  compofed  : but  I can  fee  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  altering  the  form  of  a medi- 
cine, whofe  character  and  dofes  are  fuf- 
hcientlv  known  and  ellabliffied.  I own, 
I have  feen  it  ffiamefully  and  fatally  mif- 
applied ; but  that  muft  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  adminiftrator,  and  not  of 
the  medicine.  When  given  and  repeated 
in  fuch  dofes  as  are  juft  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce and  keep  up  a foftnefs  or  gentle 
dampnefs  upon  the  Ikin,  it  will  fcarcely 
fail  of  keeping  any  ordinary  fever  within 
the  bounds  of  fafety. 

In  proof  and  illuftration  of  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  a crifis  in  all  continued  fevers,  I 
will  only  add  : if  we  reflect  that  when  in 
health,  nature  is  conftantly  throwing  off 
by  fomc  evacuation,  fuch  parts  of  the 
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blood  as  by  their  continuance  in  the  heat 
and  circulation  thereof,  are  exhaulled  of 
their  animal  properties  and  forms : how 
much  more  muft  the  heat  of  a tever  le- 
duce  a far  larger  proportion  of  the  fluids 
into  that  exhaufted  ftate,  whigh  becomes 
a load  upon  the  remaining  vital  motions, 
and  would  fupprefs  them  if  they  were 
not  expelled. 

I have  diflinguifhed  plain  fevers  by 
their  periods  into  three  kinds,  firft,  the 
ardent,  or  feven  day  fever.  This  fe?- 
ver  will  bear  plentiful  bleeding,  if  it  is 
early  performed,  that  is  before  it  has  ar- 
rived at  its  height;  for  this  ought  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  and  remembered,  ! 
that  no  fever  whether  fliort  or  long  can  ' 
be  benefited  by  bleeding,  and  may  fuf-  | 
fer  damage  by  it,  after  it  has  attained 
that  flage  of  its  courfe.  In  other  refpeds,  , 
that  fever  ought  to  be  treated  wholly  with 
cooling  internal  medicines,  gentle  laxa- 
tives, cooling  poultices  to  the  extremities, 

and 
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and  tepid  bathing  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
in  order  to  folicit  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  momentum  or  weight  of  the  fever 
from  the  head.  In  all  fuch  fevers,  blif- 
tering  is  not  only  ufelefs  but  mif* 
chievous. 

Fevers  that  left  to  nature  have  their 
I crifis  in  nine  and  eleven  days,  are  gene- 
i rally  the  mildeft,  lead  dangerous,  and, 
j I am  apt  to  think,  the  moll  common  of 
i all  epidemic  fevers,  if  they  are  not  irri- 
I tated  by  indifcreet  blillerings,  wine,  and 
I other  hot  medicines.  I think  I have  had 
llrong  evidences  in  fupport  of  this  opi- 
I nion,  having  oftener  than  once  in  diffe- 
' rent  feafons,  feen  between  thirty  and 
1 forty  perfons  fucceflively  in  the  fever  I 
fpeak  of,  without  almofl  an  untoward 
fymptom  amongll  them,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  many  fevers  that  were  treated  with 
that  hot  and  irritating  regimen,  were  re- 
puted malignant,  and  proved  fatal.  This 
fever  will  bear  bleeding  in  its  firll  ftage, 
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as  I have  faid  above  ; but  even  that  is  not  ; 
always,  nay,  I think,  not  generally  abfo-  | 
lately  neceflary ; its  fymptoms  being  | 
rarely  violent  or  alarming  in  any  refpeft.  | 
The  only  troublefome  fymptom  I have  | 
found  attending  it,  is  fometimes  an  in-^  i 
^ tenfe  head-ach,  and  at  other  times,  an  | 
obftinate  watchfujnefs,  or  inability  to  ■ 
fleep  ; the  former  generally  receives 
great  relief  from  the  application  to  the 
forehead  and  temples 'of  cloths  wetted 
with  a cephalic  lotion,  compofed  of  two 
parts  rofe  water,  one  part  fpirit  of  vine- 
gar, with  a fmall  proportion  of  Hungary 
water  ; at  the  fame  time  applying  poul-  | 
tices  to  the  feet,  which  ought  to  be  re-  e 
newed  every  night,  and  removed  in  the  ! 
morning,  walking  the  feet  then  with  i 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  wrapping  j 
them  up  in  flannel : the  latter  fymptom  iJ 
is  generally  relieved  by  adding  a few,  i|, 
that  is,  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum 
in  every  faline  draught,  which  is  gene-  a| 
rally  repeated  once  in  five  or  fix  hours,  ^ 
until  reft  is  procured. 
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The  fevers  that  run  out  to  the  fif- 
! teenth  day  are  naturally  attended  with 
more  danger,  and  require  more  medi- 
cines, and  other  cordials  proper  to  fup- 
I port  the  powers  of  life  in  overcoming 
the  difeafe  : but  if  the  difeafe  has  been 
duly  attended  to  from  its  beginning, 
even  thefe  are  rarely  necelfary,  till  the 
I fever  is  in  /late , or  advancing  in  its 

i fecond  hage  ; and  fo  far  as  I can  trufl  ob- 
j ferv’ation,  I am  apt  to  think  that  cam- 
\ pkire^  and  a pretty  liberal  ufe  of  wine, 
I will  abundantly  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
I The  fingular  excellence  of  camphire  be- 
i yond  any  of  either  the  aromatic  or  acrid 
I medicines,  lies  in  its  being  llimulating 
I and  penetrating,  without  heating  in  the 
1 manner  that  the  others  do.  There  are  a 
1 lew  other  medicines  which  I apprehend 
I have  fomc  title  to  correfpondence  with  it 
I in  that  fingular  quality,  and  I am  fur- 
j prized  that  in  that  light,  they  have  e- 
fcapcd  the  attention  of  all  the  compilers 
of  materia  mcdica’s  and  pharmacopeia’s  I 

am 
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am  acquainted  with.  I {hall  mention 
three  of  them,  in  order  to  recommend 
them  to  the  examination  and  trial  of  phy- 
fjcians.  Tht  (ignus  caftus,  the pyretkrum, 
and  the  peppermint',  the  laft  we  are  pretty 
certain  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage, in  pretty  large  and  repeated 
dofes.  Qu.  Was  it  not  exprefiy  on  ac- 
count of  this  lingular  and  important  qua- 
lity, that  the  agnus  caftus  and  camphire, 
nay  even  the  mentha  vulgaris  arid  a t were 
formerly  claifed  among  the  principal  an- 
ti-aphrodifiacs,  while  the  mentha  vulgaris 
viridis^  was,  with  fome  juftice,  reputed 
to  be  of  a contrary  quality? 


In  juflice  to  Dr.  Millers  vindication 
of  the  fafety  and  importance  of  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  in  continued  fevers,  I muft 
fay,  that  when  feafonably  applied,  I If 
think  it  of  very  great  fervice.  I ne- 
ver gave  it  before  a fever  was  in  its 
fecond  ftage,  or  arrived  at  its  height,i'^ 
and  when  I thought  the  flate^  of  the,  ii 
patient  very  precarious,  then  indeed. 
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[ have  caufed  it  to  be  adminiftered 
iv^ery  liberally,  and  with  great  fuccefs, 
fo  far  as  I have  a right  to  judge  of 
;he  efficacy  of  a medicine,  by  the  reco- 
r/ery  of  perfons  in  feemingly  mofl  dan- 
:Terous  lituations,who  took  it— in  conjunc- 
tion, indeed  I mull  add,  with  a pretty 
jDlentiful  ufe  of  wine. 


it 


& 
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I lhall  finilh  what  I have  to  fay  upon 
:3lain  fevers,  with  fome  general  remarks 
or  admonitions,  which  may  be  of  greater 
iife  ^to  the  ordinary  reader,  for  whom  my 
'.lints  are  principally  intended,  than  any 
:oarticular  praclical  difcuffions  intelligible 
:o  profeffional  readers  only. 


1.  In  regard  to  diet ; it  is  very  common 
for  people  to  be  anxious  about  the  diet 
[ if  the  fick,  and  indifcreet  in  giving  it 
jjg,(:hem;  apprehending  they  will  grow  faint 
For  want  of  food,  and  that  it  is  necelTary 
<^^der  to  enable  nature  to  fupport  the 
-1  his  is  a common  millake,  for 
^(jr  in  ficknefs  food  is  rarely  necelTary,  while 
I'  the 
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the  fick  perfon  has  rather  a loathing  ol 
it,  than  a craving  for  it.  There  are  few 
drinks  given  to  fick  perfons  that  are  not 
fufficient  food  for  them  likewife:  oneoi 
the  moft  nourilhing  potables,  and  at  the 
fame  time  abundantly  light,  is  weal 
white  wine  whey,  gently  acidulated  witi 
orange  or  lemon  ; I cannot  fay  that  I an 
fond  of  animal  drinks,  though  a litth 
beef  tea,  or  chicken  water,  efpecially  i 
they  are  decoded  a little  with  a goo( 
quantity  of  parfley  may  be  fafe.  As  fo 
any  other  more  confident  nourifhment 
it  ought  not  to  exceed  dewed  fruits,  fuel 
as  prunes,  apples,  or  pears,  water  pap  x 
boiled  barley  or  rice ; but  thefe  lal  , 
fhould  be  adminidered  in  fmall  quanti  ; 
ties  at  one  time. 


2.  Another  midake  among  peoph 
which  is  pretty  common,  is,  that  ther 
is  no  occafion  to  be  anxious  about  pr< 
curing  padages  by  dool,  to  perfons  i 
fevers ; becaufe,  fay  they,  as  they  a 

non  I 
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.'^iione,  there  can  be  no  recrements  of  food 
o be  difcharged  : but  therein  they  are 
jTeatly  miftaken,  not  knowing  what 
large  proportion  the  humours  col- 
;ccled  from  the  glands  of  the  intellines 
l:brm  of  that  excretion  ; nor  how  much  it 
:ontributes  towards  allaying  the  internal 
®:ieat,  to  have  it  from  time  to  time  regu- 
larly difcharged,  and  to  prevent  its  re- 
Ibforption  into  the  blood  as  much  as 
^noffible:  becaufe  from  the  heat  of  the 

■ “ fever  it  acquires  an  additional  fetidity 
^ind  noxioufnefs  ; therefore,  when  nature 

s deficient  in  that  refpeft,  it  is  always 
fafe  and  advifeable  to  afliO;  her  once  in 
\wo  days  at  lead,  by  a laxative  clyfler, 
idrainiftering  on  the  intermediate  even- 
:ngs  an  emollient  anodyne  clyfler;  to  be 
retained,  which  contributes  greatly  to 
che  coolnefs  and  quietnefs  of  the  paticvit. 
..  This  exception  however  mufl  be  attend- 
-d  to  ; not  to  be  folicitous  about  procur- 
: ing  flools  when  there  is  any  appearance 

■ af  a critical  eruption.  A natural  loofe- 

nefs 
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Tiefs  is  never  to  be  difcouraged,  as  Iona 
as  the  ftools  are  excrementitious,  oi 
charged  with  black  bilious  fluff;  bui 
when  they  are  watery  and  cxceffively  In 
quid,  all  poffible  means  fhould  be  ufec 
to  check  them,  for  they  drain  the  blooc 
of  its  fluid  parts,  render  the  fkin  parchec 
and  dry,  and  bring  the  patient  into  th(| 
utmofl  hazard. 


3.  There  is  nothing  that  mankind  i 
general  need  to  be  more  fully  apprizec 
of,  than  the  importance  and  neceflity  o 
attending  to  the  firfl  invafions  of  fevers 
that  is,  the  very  firfl  and  flightefl  fymp 
toms  of  unufual  chillinefs,  liflleffnefs 
laflitude,  and  obtufe  pains  about  th* 
back  and  loins.  It  is  impoflible  to  con 
ceive  how  many  fevers  may  be  entire!’ 
pitwented,  and  how  many  may  be  allc 
viated  in  their  fymptoms  and  danger  b'-^ 
‘fuch  an  early  attention  ; which  require 
no  further  management  than  reflorinr  1^ 
warmth,  keeping  the  bed,  promoting 

frel 
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]ifree  perfpiration,  a light  diet  for  fome 
(^time,  and  afterwards  ufing  fome  gentle 
iijllaxatives.  I am  fully  perfuaded  that  ten 
yffevers  prove  dangerous  and  fatal,  from  a 
■j,TOegle61;  of  them  in  their  firR  Rage,  to  one 
Kjiihat  proves  fo  from  any  originil  putridi- 
:^"y  or  malignity  in  its  nature.*  ' 


It  happens  fometimes,  more  efpecially 
o people  of  pretty  firm  and  robuR  con- 
j;,  Ritutions,  and  who  are  unaccuRomed  to'* 
licknefs,  that  they  go  about  with  a fever 
.ijpon  them  for  more  than  half  its  eourfe, 
,jj.|without  perceiving  any  figns  of  its  exiR- 
^£!nce,  but  thofe  of  its  firR  invafion  above- 
mentioned,  or  a fenfe  of  confufion,  fee- 
.yalenefs,  and  thirR.  I would  wifh  every 
reader  to  obferve,  that  in  my  experience 
.^'1  do  not  know  how  it  may  have  hap- 
’^Loened  to  others)  I fcarcely  ever  knew  a 
.,/3erfon  in  thefe  circumRances  recover. 
Exertion  of  every  kind  tends  to  exaf- 
oerate  the  difeafe,  and  render  its  violence 
invincible. 

4.  It 

^ See,  advice  to  the  military,  ?cc. 
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4.  It  is  a caution  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance in  all  fevers,  efpecially  in  tedious 
ones,  to  pay  a particular  attention  to  the 
keeping  of  the  mouth  clean,  which  is  the 
bulinefs  of  the  nurfe,  or  the  perfon  who 
attends  the  lick,  but  in  general  is  too  neg- 
ligently executed.  It  is  not  the  making 
a fafhion  of  doing  it  once  or  twice  a day 
that  will  be  at  all  fufficient ; the  mouth 
and  lips  are  often  neglefted  in  a Ihame- 
ful  degree,  which  increafes  the  anxiety 
and  flupidity  of  the  Tick,  and  renders 
them  infenlible  of  their  own  third; ; that 
falutary  fymptom  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided to  excite  in  them  a demand  for 
diluting  drinks,  the  molt  indifpenfibl 
medicine  and  cordial  in  all  fevers. 


Nor  is  it  of  fmall  confequence  to  pay 
a flrid  attention  to  the  podure  of  thj 
fick,  keeping  the  head  always  duly  elcj 
vated,  and  the  body  always,  if  poffiblel 
in  a lateral  podure,  I know  not  a mor« 


dangerl 
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dangerous  fymptom  in  fevers  than  the 
patient  lying  always  fupine. 


lor 


I fhall  clofe  my  obfervations  with  the 
following  cautions  relative  to  bleeding 
and  blillering.  i.  Bleeding  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  when  a fever  has  arrived 
at  its  full  height.  After  that  period  it  can 
have  no  effe6l  in  lowering  the  fever,  and 
it  may  weaken  the  remaining  powers  of 
etyj.life  which  are  combating  it,  2.  Blifters 
lers  (Ought  never  to  be  employed  till  poul- 
M Itices,  finapifms,  and  thefe  combined,  be 
iiepeatedly  applied  to  the  extremities, 
;and  every  other  poffible  method  of  re* 
•'[liej’vuHion  ufed  to  prevent  or  fupprefs  a de* 
llirium  or  ftupor.  I would  not  be  under* 
flood  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  blifters  in 

gthe  cafes  of  local  pain  : then  indeed  they 
are  highly  ufeful,  applied,  as  in  the  pleu* 
ek*^rify,  to  the  feat  of  the  apprehended  i.i- 
cbkiflammation,  eras  near  it  as  poffible, 

G Some 
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’ Some  pra6Htioners  feem  to  make  blrf- 
ters  a catholicon  for  every  kind  of  fever 
without  diftin6lion,  and  to  think  their 
pradice  not  fufficiently  juflified,  unlefs 
the  poor  patient  is  half  excoriated  before 
he  dies.  Of  all  topical  flimulants,  Spanifh 
flies  are  the  moll  futile,  and  flow  in  their 
operation  ; where  fuch  medicines  are  ne- 
ceffary,  to  fupport  the  progrellive  motion 
of  the  fluids,  and  the  a6lion  of  the  folids 
upon  them  ; muflard,  euphorbium,  and 
twenty  other  fimples,  feem  vaftly  pre 
ferable  to  the  cantharides  ; except  for;|li£ 
the  Ihocking  purpofe  of  producing  a 


fl  rang  u ary. 


I 


This  fubje6l  leads  me  to  fuggeft  a 


hint/f. 


to  practitioners,  relative  to  many  torpid'lif 


difeafes,  fuch  as  apoplexies,  lethargies,! 
incipient  palfies,  and  various  fpafmodicfcjj 
affections,  wherein  oppreffed  nature  de- 
mands not  flow,  but  if  poffible,  imme- 
diate relief.  Would  not  an  extempora-|  I*, 
neou’s  inflammation,  produced  by  the  mo- 
mentary 
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.mentary  topical  application  of  a cloth  or 
:fpunge,  impregnated  with  fcalding  wa- 
iter, operate  mod  indantaneoufly  in  fuch 
(cafes,  both  as  a revulfion,  and  as  a rouf- 
;ing  fhock  to  the  fyflem  ? * 


I fhall  jufl;  fubjoin  the  two  following 
ilhort  cafes,  as  fpecimens  of  the  quick 
and  unexpecled  relief  that  may  fome- 
dines  be  fuddenly  produced  in  fevers, 
ny  revulfion.  A country  apothecary, 
who  at  the  time  was  a little  tipfey,  ap- 
plied large  poultices  (which  I had  or- 
dered to  a gentleman’s  feet  in  a fevere 
fever}  fcalding  hot.  When  I returned  two 
days  after,  (for  it  was  at  a confiderable 
:ifl(  diftance  from  me)  to  vifit  the  patient,  the 
[pi  fever  was  gone  ; but  fuch  an  inflamma- 
r.a,iion  and  pain  was  brought  upon  his  feet, 
IS  difabled  him  from  walking  for  almoft 
I month  afterwards. 


I 


The  other  cafe  was,  that  of  a robufl 
n'gorous  young  man,  in  the  prime  of 

G 2 life, 
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life,  in  fohigh  a fever  and  delirium,  that 
it  required  two  perfons  to  keep  him  in  I 
bed.  He  was  fervant  to  a gentleman  of  I 
learning,  and  excellent  underflanding,  I 
with  a good  deal  of  the  theoretic  know- 
ledge of  medicine.  As  there  was  nobody 
to  cenfure  our  pra61ice,  we  agreed  to  put 
the  patient  into  a femicupium,  or  half 
warm  bath,  and  before  he  came  out  of  itj 
to  pour  a tea-kettle  full  of  cold  fpring|i 
water  upon  his  head,  which  was  done*  ] 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  was  no'  1 
fooner  put  to  bed,  than  he  fell  intoaffe 
calm  and  found  fleep,  in  which  he  con-ftl] 
tinued  for  fix  or  eight  hours,  and  awokef  nj 
as  free  of  fever,  as  if  he  had  obtained  z iri 
diftind  crifis  in  the  natural  way.  tj. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


IT  has  occurred  to  me,  fince  clofing  ' 
the  above  little  traft,  that  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Well-Indies,  and  indeed  all 
the  fevers  Europeans  are  incident  to, 
upon  migrating  into  tropical  latitudes, 
are  an  obvious  demonftration  of  my  fen- 
timents,  both  in  refpe6l  to  there  being 
no  eflential  conne6lion  between  what  are 
called  putrid  fevers  and  infection ; and 
alfo  in  refpecl  of  all  fevers,  efpecially 
remittent  and  intermittent  ones,  being 
originally  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  I never 
heard  that  the  yellow  fever  was  reputed 
infectious ; though  it  is  one  that  better 

deferves  . 
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deferves  the  name  of  putrid  or  malignant, 
than  any  fever  commonly  fo  called  in 
this  country. 

The  plajn  reafon  why  people  of  cold- 
er climates  are  fo  fubje6t  to  thefe  fe- 
vers, upon  their  palTing  into  a hot  one, 
is,  the  uncommon  exhauflion  that  their 
fkin  is  fubjecl  to,  by  reafon  of 
the  conllant  profufe  perfpiration,  by 
•which  the  exhaling  pores  thereof- feem 
to  lofe  their  plaflicity  and  re-a6tion,  and 
allow  the  red  blood  in  the  fineffc  velfels 
thereof  to  dilTolve  wholly,  in  a manner, 
into  perfpirable  lymph. — If  I guefs  right, 
they  who  upon  change  of  climate  are 
very  difficult  to  fweat,  will  be  even 
fooner  obnoxious  to  fevers,  than  they 
who  fweat  too  much  : but  then  their 
fevers  will  be  of  a hisher  and  more  ar- 
dent  kind,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  remit — 
but  as  in  this  I only  write  upon  conjec- 
ture, I fay  no  more. — It  is  very  remark- 
able alfOj  and  no  fmall  confirmation  of 

my 
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my  opinion,  that  the  courfe  which  na- 
ture generally  takes  to  obviate  and  pre- 
vent thefe  acute  difeafes,  which  change 
of  climate  is  fo  apt  to  produce,  is  by 
fupporting  the  extenfion  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  red  blood  fo  far  along  the  fi- 
ner  vefTels  of  the  fkin,  as  to  produce  fa- 
lutary,  critical  cutaneous  eruptions  of 
various  kinds  and  in  various  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperatures  of  different 
perfons. 


FINIS. 
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N.  B.  The  author  intended  to  have 
added  to  this  publication,  a Ihort  eOTay  = 
on  the  advantages  that  would  arife  from 
a more  general  ufe  of  the  epillolary 
mode  of  confulting  phyficians  ; but  be- 
ing  prevented  he  poflpones  it  till  fome 
future  opportunity. 


